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TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR. 
GENTLEMEN, 


IT is an agreeable circumftance to every lover of the drama, to 
fee a Theatre conducted with regularity and syle . - The mana- 
ger’s department, it muft be’confefled, is rather a difficult one, - 

articularly fo whem the audience do not cordially co-operate with him 
is the impsevement of their own pleafure, but fuffer little per fonal 
piques ont falie notions of propriety to difturb the economy of his ar- 
rangments, It fhould be confidered that he has much to do in felect- 
ing different pieces for their amufements, and adapting the feveral 
chara¢ters to the tafte and talents of the little Commonwealth he has to 
prefide over, whofe various tempers and expectations require the ut- 
mot ftretch of a well regulated judgment, to keep them in proper unt- 
fon, Much addre/s, fome weight of ne charaéter, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of tage buiinele, are here abfolutely requilite to pre- 
vent a (pirit of diffatistaétion, and to preferve a general confidence. 
It is by the gradual influence of ‘uch management, and the candid in- 
dulgence, as well as the judicious corrections of the difcernin part 
of the {pectators, that it has arrived at its prefent ftate of refpectabili- 
ty. But the bufinefs of the Stage is fo intimately connected with the 
hiftory of the Drama itfelf, that to form a juft judgment of the one, it 
is neceflary to take a comprehenfive view of theother. The bays 
would not have flourifhed fo fair and inviolate round Shakefpeare’s 
tomb, it his very {pirit had not been called forth by Garrick, who ani- 
mated his charaéters, and aéted with the fame infpiration with which 
he wrote. They have both gained immortality ; but fill, let it be 
remembered that our firit veneration is due to the fource trom whence 
the promethcan fire was derived. J here find myfelf infeniibly led into 
a wider range than at firft was contemplated. To trace the rife and 
progrefs of the Drama, carries us back to a remote period of time, 
and embraces a fubje€l of extenfive crepe A but prefuming it may not 
be unimproving, nor inconfiftent with the plan of your mifcellany, I 
will venture to proceed. It will mark the progrefs of tafte and refine- 
ment, and probably open fome channels of ufeful refleftion, Its firtt 
rude efforts may not prove very intereiting to fome readers, but I mutt 
confeis, that in afcending the ftair-cafe, and on entering the humble 
ehamber where the immortal Bard drew his firft breath, I felt fen{ati- 
ous which left me little reafon for envying thofe who were pacing the 
fmooth and polifhed porticos of modern mechanifm. 


Our very carly anceftors were little acquainted with any other hifto- 
ry than that of their reiigion, Even on fuch an eccalion as the tri- 
wmphal entry of a king or queen, the pageants were generally {crip- 
tural, William Fitz-Stephen, a writer of the twelith century, in his 
defcription of London, relates, that for its Theatrical exhibitions it 
has holy pays or the reprefentation of miracles, &c, About the 
reign of Edward the fourth, we find, one Edward Watloa, a {cholar 
in grammar at Oxford, is permitted to proceed to adegree in that fas 
nib on condition that within two years he would write one hundred 
verfcs, in praife of the Univerfity, and alfa compotea Comedy. The 


' comedies aicribed to Chaucer are probably his Canterbury Tales, and 


we leayn from his own wards, that Tragic.Tales were Tragedies 
« Tragedie is to te/l a certain ftorie, 
As old bokis maken ofte memories 
Of hem that ftode in grete profperitie, 
‘i And to be fallen out of bey high degrie.”* &e, 
™ Lidgate further coutirais this with regard to Comedy as wel! as Tra 


" My Mailter Chaucer with freth Comedies, 
Ts dead, alas! chief poct-of Britain, 
i That whilom made ful piteous Tragedies. Xe. 
And Bayle calls his play, “or Myflerie of God't Promifts, a Traged 
wbich sppeared teak the hal hell muit however onteree eare 
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that dramatic entertainments, reprefénting the lives of Saints and the 
 moft eminent {eriptural ftories, were known in England for more thar 


| two centuries before the reign of Edward the fecond, and thefe fpeéta- 
oh pe 


cles were commonly called Miracles. There are a few inftances in- 
deed where thefe seprefentations deviated from f{criptural fubje&s, In 
the reign of King Jou, and confequently about the year t200, there 
is a circumftance which feems to place the rudiments of hiftrionic ex- 
hibition, I mean of general fubje&ts, at a much higher period than is 
commonly imnagited s _and we meet with one expresily in the.rolls of 
the wardrobe of king Richard the fecond, in the year 4393, where is 
an entry for providing twenty-one linen coits for counterfeiting men 
of the law for the king’s play at Chriftmas. It may be proper to no- 
tice here, that the Serjeants at law, at their creation, antiently wore 
a cap of linen, lawnor filk, tied under the chin: this was to diftin« 
guith them from the clergy, who had the tonfure. Plays on general 
fubjeéts became more frequent in the fifteenth century, az may be col- 
lected from an old memoir of fhews and ceremonies exhibited at Chrifte 
mas, in the reign of Henry the feventh, in the palace of Weftminfer, 
about the year 148g, ‘* This chriftmas I faw no difguifing, and but 
right few plays ; but there was an Abbot of mifrule, that made much 
port, and did right well his office.” And again, ‘* At nyghte the 
kynge, a and my ladye the kynge’s moder, came into the White. 
hall, and ther hard a play.’’ As to the religious dramas it was cuf- 
tomary to perform this {pecies of play on holy feftivals, in or about 
the churches, and Fontenelle fays in his Hit: Theatr: that antiently 
among the French, Comedies were aéted after divine fervice in the 
church yard. In the regifter of William of Wykeham, bithop of 
Wincheiter, under the year 1384, an epifcopal injunétion is recited 
again the exhibition of Spefacula in the cemetry of the cathedral, 

is practice of acting plays in churches, “grew to fuch an enormity, 
and was attended with fuch inconvenient confequences, that in the 
reign of Henry the eighth, Bonner, bifhop of London, iffued a pro- 
clamation to the clergy of his diocefe, dated 1542, prohibiting “ all 
mayer of common plays, games or interludes to be played, fet forth 
or deglared, within their cuurches, chapels,”* &c. This fafhion feems 
to have prevailed even after the 1eformation, and when perhaps pros 
fang ftories had taken place of religious. Archbifhop Grundal, in the 
year 3563, remonftrated againft the danger, complaining that the plays 
ers ** did efpecially om holy days, fet up bills inviting to their plays.” 
From the ecclefiaftical fource of the drama, plays continued to be aéted 
on Sundays io late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, and even till that 
of Charles the fir, by chorifter or finging boys, of St. Pauls Catiie- 
dal in London, and of the Royal Chapel. Jt is certain, that thefe 
Maracle-Plays were the firtt of our Drantatic exhibitions. Butas thefe 
pieces frequently required the introduction of allegorical characters, 
fuch as Charity, Sia, Death, Hope, Faith, &e, and as the common 
poetry of the tumes, efpecially among the French, the plays were forme 
ed of {uch perfonifications, and were called Morahties. The Moral- 
plays, or Mdjflerics, were totally deftitute of invention or plan; they 
taimely reprefented ftories according to the letter of {cripture, or the 
refpective legend. But the Moralities indicate dawnings of the Dra- 
matic art; they contain fome rudiments of a plot, and even attempt 
to delineate characters, and to paint manners, M#yom hence the grae 
dual tranfition to real hiftorical perfonages was natural and obvious. 
It may alio be obferved that many licentious pleafantries, were fome- 
times iatyoduced in thefe religious reprefentations. This might im- 
perceptibly lead the way to fubjedts entirely prophane, at an earlicr 
period than may be imagined, and, perhaps to Comedy. In order te 
convey a More minute idea of thefe ck se reprefentations, I will 


a Myftery of the © Mafacre of the Holy Innocents,’ 4 low buffaoy of 
Herod's court is intreduced, defiring of his lard te be dubbed a knight, 
that he might be properly qualified ¢2 geen the aduenture of bill 
the Mothers of the children of Bethlehem, This eragica! bofine!s 4 

treated with the mot ridiculous levity. The good women of we 
hem attack our knigbt-errant with their fpinniagewheels, break his 





head with their diituils, abuie him as a coward and a dilgrace to ebi- 


ju give an outline of ons ef them, as fog abs inthe year i437. Ia.~ 


eget P 
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valry, and fend him back to Herod as a recreant champion, with much 
ignominy. It is in anenlightened age only, that fubjeSts of {cripture 
hiftory would be fupported with proper dignity : but then an enlight- 
ened age would not have chofen fuch fubjects for theatrical exhibition, 
It is certain that our anceftors intended no fort of impiety by thele 
monftrous and unnatural mixtures ; neither the writer nor the {pecta- 
tor faw the impropriety, nor paid a feperate attention to the comic 
and the {erious parts of thefe motley fcenes. They had no juft idea 
of decorum, coniequently but little senfe of the ridiculous. We muit 
not be furprifed at this, in an age when courage, devotion, and igno- 
rance, compofed the character of European manners ; when the knight 
going to a tournament, firft invoked his god, then his miftrefs, and 
afterwards proceeded with a fate conicience and great refolution, to 
engage his antagonift. 

ut amore polifhed period is now approaching, and even {0 early as 
the reign of Elizabeth, we may perceive its dawn. Maving before ta- 
ken notice of the chorifter-boys, it may be proper here to vbferve that 
thefe children of the chapel-royal were alfo famous actors ; and were 
formed into a company of players by Queen Elizabeth, under the con- 
duét of Richard Edwards, a mufician, anda writer of interludes. All 
Lilly’s plays, and many of Jonfon’s and Shakefpeare’s, were original- 
ly performed by thefe boys ; and it feems probable, that the title given 
by Jonfon to one of his comedies, called Cynthia's. Revels firitacted in 
1605 ‘* by the children of her majettie’s chapel, with the allowance of 
#* the Matter of the Revels,” was an allusion to this eftablifhment of the 
quéen’s, One of whofe romantic names was Cynthia. The general re- 
putation which they gained, and the particular encouragement and 
countenance which, they received from the.court, incited the jealoufy 
of the grown.aétors at the theatres ; and Shakeipeare, in Hamlet, to 
extenuate the applaufe which was indulged to their performance, per- 
haps not always very juft, in‘the following {pecches of Rolencrantz 
and Hamlet.——** There is an aiery® of little children little eyafles, 
“that cry out on the top of the queftion, ancdare moft tyrannically 


¢¢-clapped for’t ; thefe are now the fafhion, and fo berattle the common 
¢* ftages, fo they call them, that many wearing rapicrs are afraid of 
** goofe quills, and dare {carce come thither.—/Ham. What, are they 


4¢ children ? Who mantain them? How are they efcoted ?{ Will they 
* purfue the quality no longer than they can fing,’’ Ss, ‘This was 
about the year 1599, The latter claule means, * Will they follow 
the profedsb of players, no longer than they keep the voices of the 
boys, and fing in the choir >. So Hamlet ‘ys to the player, ‘ Come, 
give. us a tafte of your quality ; come, a paitionate {peech.” Some of 
thefe, however, were diftinguifhed for theix propriety of action, and 
became admirable comedians at the theatre, 

But I perceive it is time I was drawing to a conclafion, in which 
no doubt, the reader has anticipated me, I will thercfore trefpafs no 
further, at prefent, than to introduce an anecdote of once of thote boys, 
who was among the children of queen Elizabeth's chapel. It is of a 
Salvador Pavy, who acted in Fomson’s Poettafler, and Cynthia's revels, 
and who was inimitable in his reprefentation of the character of an old 
man. He died about 13 years of age, and is thus.celebrated by Jon- 


fon: 
An Epitaph on S. P. a child of Queen Elizabeth's chapell, 


Weep with me, all you that read 


this little ftory ! 
and know, for whom a teare you thed, 


Death’s felfe is forry. 


*Twas a child, that fo did thrive 
in grace and feature, 

as heaven and nature feem’d to ftrive 
which-own’d the creatures 


Yeares he number’d {carce thirteen, 
when Fates-turn’d cruell ; 

yet three fill’d Zodiack’s, had he been 

- the ftage’s jewell. 


He did a&te, what now we moane, 


old men fo duely, 
as, footh, the Parcee though him one, 


he plaid fo truely. 


© A neft of young hawks. + Paidi. 
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So, by errour, to his fate 
they all confented ; 

but viewing. him fince, alas ! too late, 
they have repented. 

And have fought to give new birthe, 
in bathes to Keep him = 

but, being fo.much too good for earthe, 
heaven vows to keep him. 

The produétions of this period though remarkable for quaintnefe and 
pedantry, had yet received confiderable improvement, and convince. 
us of the rapid progrefs that was then taking place in literature and 
learning. 

If this attempt to elucidate Dramatic hittory, in the infancy of the 
arty fhould not prove unacceptible, 1 propofe taking a further oppor. 
tunity of continuing the fubjedt.. 

A. B. 


— 
FOR THE VISITOR, 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 


THe ftage is indebted to Garrick for completely reforming the old 
ftyle of aSting. Inftzad of that miechabiea) elevation and depreffion in 
the tone of voice; and the formal mealured ftep, he introduced an ealy 
and familiar mauner both in tpeech and action, Though Cibber had 
left the Rage fome years before, he could not help fncering at his po- 
pularity, and Quin who was then in poficiion ot it, di{covered a rett- 
lefs.jealoufy at his rifing reputation 5 * if this young: teiiow is right,” 
he uted to fay, **Jand the reit of the players muft have been all 
wrong !""== When he was reminded of the crowded houtes that Garrick 
always drew, his reply ufed to be, * It's jut like a new religion, but 
they will all come to church agains In one of the popular prints of the 
day Garrick publifhed the following Epigram on the occation, 

Pope Quin, whote dogmas long have iway’d the town, 
Pretcnds to damn ali merit but his own, 

Thou great infallible | ferbear.to roar, 

Thy bulls, thy ediéts we regard no more ; 

¥or know, what meets with genera! approbation, 
Cannot be heresy, but reformation. ¢ 


Hugh Kelly, the author of that celebrated Comedy, Falfe Delicacy 
was ipeaking in favour of Garrick one evening, at a Cottee-houfe oe 
oppolition to Macklin, who took every opportunity of depreciating 
his merit. In the courfe of converfatien, Kelly, who it feems had 
been bound an apprentice to a Stay-maker cr Taylor, told him with a 
fignificayt look, that he would ftand in Garrick’s thoes, and anlwer 
perfonally any thing he could fay againft him : Macklin replied, (ace 
companied with one of his {cowling ineers) * And what right have 
you, Sir, to ttand in Garrick’s thoes } But I beg pardon---Yoa are 
I believe a Taylor by proteflion, and may be articled to provide him 
with full suits of panegyric, shoes, stockings and all.’* ’ 

Garrick’s avarice was all through life a conftant theme of declamas 
t'on with Macklin. They uled frequently to ride out together of « 
morning. Upon thefe occafions, Macklin fxid, whenever. they came 
toaturnpike, or to fettle the reckoning for a lwacheon, Garrick had 
either changed his clothes that morning, and was without money, or 
elfe ufed to produce a large pitce of gold which it was not worth while 
to change. ‘This went on for fome time, when Macklin finding that 
Garrick never took his turn of paying the expences, or repaying thofe, 
he had advanced for him, thalienged him one, morning tor a debt he 
owed him, and then pulled owt a jong flip of paper in whieh, the feve~. 
ral difburfements were entered according to date, places. and company, 
‘¢and which, Sir, ’’faid the veteran, ‘* amounted to between thirty and 
furty fhillings. The little fellow at firtt femed furprifed, and would 
have turned it into ajoke ; but I was ferious, Sir, and-he paid me the 
money, and after that we jogged on upon our own separate accounts,’™ 

Another time, Garrick gave a diuner, at which were Harry Field- 
ng, Macklin, Havard, Mrs. Cibber, &c. and vails to fervants being 

hen much in fathion, Macklin and moft of the compan ve Gar- 
rick’s man (David, a Welchman) fome a thilling, fome halt a crown, 
a pieces whilft Fielding, very formally, flipt a piece of paper inte hig. 
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hand with fomething folded in the infide. When the company were all 
gone; David feeming to be in high glee, Garrick afked him, how 
much he had got. ‘I can't tell you yet, Sir, faid Davy, ** Here 
* is half a crown from Mrs. Cibber, Got blefs hur !---here’s a fhilling 
from Mr. Macklin---here is two from Mr. Havard, &c.-~-and here rT) 
fomething from the Poet, Got blefs his merry heart |’ By this time 
’ David had unfolded the paper, when to his great aftonifhment, he faw 
it contain no more than ome penny! Garrick felt nettled at this, and 
next day {poke to Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a fer- 
vant. ‘** Jefting’’ faid Fielding, with a feeming furprife,---** far 
trom it, I meant to do the fellow a real piece of fervice ; for had I giy- 
en him a fhilling or half a crown, I knew you would have taken it a- 
way from him; but by giving him only a penny, he had a chance of 
calling it his own,”’ ' 

During the rivalthip of Garrick and Barry, the Tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet was fo repeatedly acted at the two theatres that the town be- 
gan to be difgufted, as they tound they were laid under the neceflity of 
facrificing their amufement to the jealoufy of rival ators. They at 
laft expreffed their refentment in merry {quibs and paragraphs, among 
which appeared the following « 

“ Weil, what's to night 2"? faid angry Ned, 
As up from bed he ronfes ; 
*¢ Romeo again!” and fhakes his head ; 
«* A plague on both your houies!”*’ 


Macklin, at one period of life, delivered le&ures on the Ancient 
Drama, &c. at his rooms in Covent Garden. Foote ftood at the head of 
the wits and humorifls at that time, and was an fuceffant plague to him, 
One night, as Macklin was preparing to begin, and hearing a buz in 
the room, he efpied Foote, talking loud and laughing moft inmode- 
rately ; he therefore cried out with fome authority; ‘* Well Sir, you 
feem to be very merry there 5 but do you know what F'm going to fay 
now ?”” No Sir,” fays Foote with great drollery, ‘* Pray do you?” 

Another time Macklin undertook to thew the caufes of due!ling in 
Ireland; and why it was much more tho pratiice of that hation than 
any other, when. Foote interrupting hiiny he called out, * Well Sir, 
what hive you to fay upon this fubjeSt?"’ ** Only to crave a little at- 
tention, Sir, (jays Foote with much teeming modelty), when I think. I 
can ‘fertlethis pointin a few words.” ‘* Well Sir, go on.""  ‘* Why, 
then, Sir,** fays Foote, ** to begin, what o’clock is it.” “ O’clock,”” 
fays Macklin, ** what ‘os the clock to do with a diflertation on duel- 
ling ?°” ** Pray, Sir,’ fays Foote, ‘be pleafed to anfwer my quet- 
tion.” Macklin on this puiled out his watch, and repeated the hour 
to be half paft tui. © Very well ;*° fays Foote, ** about this time of 
the night, every gentleman in Ireland, that can pothbly afford it, 
is in his third bottle of claret, confequcntly is im a tair Way of 
getting drunk ; from drunkennefs proceeds quarrclling, and from 
quarrelling duelling ; and fo there’s an end of the chapter.”’ The 
company feemed, fully fatisfied with this abridgement ; «and Macklin 


fhut up his lecture for that evening in great dudgeon, Z. 
—— —s 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR. 
Gentuemen, 


HAVING determined to take up my refidence 
in Richmond, in the capacity of a Teacher, the eniuing vear, and un- 
derftanding that your paper has a general ¢iscuiation through the city, 
I have to requeft that you will be fo good as to make my pretentions 
known through your prefs, ae 

Although {have been employed in this bufine!S for feveral years in 
another State, and tothe fatistaction of my employers, too, yet with 
all my induftry, I have never been able to lay wp any thing of confe. 
quence ‘* againit arainy day.’’ From the advertifemcats, however, 
of Teachers in this place, 1 am induced to believe that there is no pro- 
feffion in Virginia fo likely to make’a fortune as that of a Pedagogue. 
The gentlemen of this fraternity inform the public that they will teach 
Writing and Arithmetic, fay for forty dollars a year ; but if the pupil 
learn French, be mutt pay ten dollars more? if he with to learn Latin, 
he mutt pay fifteen, aud if Greek, twenty dollars more per annunv. 
Now in order to prepare children for.the tuition of thefe gentlemen, 
I propofe, with great humility to eftablith in Richmond an Academy 
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for teaching the Alphabet, on the moft moderate terms. This will 
Be taught, not by the year or quarter, but by the Letter, juft as Lady 
Wakefield ufed to diftribute ginger-bread and cakes among her chil- 
dren. The price for A will be two tarthings, for B four, for C, if the pu- 
pil would choole to advance fo far, 8 farthings : and fo on through the 
Alphabet, in geometrical progreifion. Thefe terms, I truft, will ap- 
pear moft reafonable, when it is confidered that four farthiags make 
but one penny, and that the Alphabet is the foundation of all ufeful, 
as well as polite literature. In fhort I fhall look upon the other Teach- 
ers in town merely as my apprentices, whofe bufine(s it will be to exe- 
cute the work that I fhall lay of for them. 
Parents and Guardians would do well to apply in time. 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your Humble Servt. 


ALPHA BETA. 


N. B. The whole word, &, by itfelf, which when written in ful) 
confifis of three letters, will be thrown in at the end, gratis / 


Richmond, December 12, 1809. 


FOR THE ViSiTOR,. 


APHORISMS. 


Experience guided by prudence, gives us a forefight of the con- 
fequences of our aétions, and will conduct us through the world con- 
fifiently and refpectably. 

Hope is like the firft fallen dew of pleafure hanging frehh on the flow- 
er of tancied-felicity. 

It (ems to be the condition of humanity to defign what never will 
be dene, and to hope what never will be obtained. : 

Human enjoyments lofe their poignancy by reiteration, their fra- 
grance with the bloom. 

Whatever may be the accomplifhments we poflels, affeation throws 
a fhade over them all; it is diguiting to en of fenfe, and expoles its 
poflefior to the ridicule even of fools. 

Self-created evils forbid complaint; but of all lent fufferings thefe 
are the molt acute. 

When real merit requires our cenfideration all perfonality and pres 
judice ought to ceate ; it is confined to no {pot nor limited to any ftas 
tion. 

The fame ardor of fenfibility which inflames error beyond the line of 
moderation might be led to nurture the better qualities of the mind to 
a more extended pitch of excellence. 

Curiofity, and a thirft after knowledge arife from two different cauf- 
es: the firft is a frivolous weaknefs that afpires only to freth informa- 
tion; the other, a noble principle of intelligence that is always active 
in.difcovering whatever may contribute te improve the virtues and re- 
lieve the neceffities of human life. 

A fufpicious difpofition indicates.a degenerate mind; the candid and 
liberal hold no intercourte withtach depravity, but confider it as e- 
qually troublefome to their repofe and derogatory to their charaéter. 

The faculties ofa comprehenfive mind never awake fo fully to the 
force of their own powers as under the preffure of great and fudden e- 
mergencies ; they then * take arms’? againft contingencies, and are 
prepared not only to oppofe but to break the fhock of impending evils, 

Thofe who, in confequence of Superior attainments, diiregard the 
common maxims of life fhould be reminded, fays Dr. Jobnion, that no. 
thing can fupply the want of prudence ; for negligence and itregulari. 
ty long continued, will make knowledge uicleis, wit ridiculous, and 

4 


. o . 
genius contemptible. 


— 
REMARK. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, fays the proveth. There is not 4 


more bitter fatire wpon man than the truth of that obfervation ; for, 
tg a virtuous mind, familiarity breeds elteem. 
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THE CRIMINAL. 
(Continzed from our laf.) 


* Who are you?”? faid this apparition, 

¢ Your equal, was my anfwer—if you are really that which you 
appear to be! 

¢ That is not the right way out of the foreft. What is your bufi- 
nefs here ?” 

€ Who gave you right to afk ?* anfwered I, obftinately. 

* The man viewed me twice from head to foot. It feemed as if he 
was comparing my figure with his own, and my an{wer with my fi- 
gure.‘ You {peak in a brutal manner ; much like a beggar faid he, 
at laft. 

* That may be; it is what I was but yefterday.” 

* The man laughed ‘ One might take an oath of it,’ cried he, 
that you ftill withed to pafs for nothing better to day.” 

‘ Perhaps, then, for fomething worle.—I with to get on.* : 

* Softly my friend! what is all your hurry?’ I recolleéted myfelf 

“for a mofhent ; I know not how the word came on my tongue.---* Life 
is fhort, faid I, flowly, and hel] endures torever.* 

© He fared me full in the face. ‘Til bed d,’ faid he, at laf, 
¢ if,you bave not made an hair-breadth efcape from fome gallows.’ 

« That may, perhaps, ftill happen! fo to our next meeting, com- 
rade." 

‘ Here’s to you, comrade!’ cried he, as he drew from his wallet 
a tin flak; from which, he took an hearty draught, and reached it 
tome. My flight and anxiety had exhaufted my ftrength, and, du- 
ring the whole terrible day, nothing as yet had pafled my lips. I 
feared, indeed to have perithed with faintnefs in the foreft, where, in 
a circumference of twelve miles, I could not hope to find the leaft re- 
frefhment.. You may judge how gladly I pledged him in this proffer- 
edhealth. By this cordial my limbs were animated with new ftrength, 
my heart with freth courage and hope, and love of life; I began to 
conceive that F was not altogether miferable ; fuch were the effects of 
this welcome liquor. Nay, I confeis it, my fituation again approach- 
ed that of the happy ; for [ had, at lait, after a thoufand dilappointed 
hopes, found a creature who bore a refemblance to myfelf,. ‘ 

¢ The man had ftretched himfelf on the grafs; I did the fame. 

¢ Your draught hath been of fervice to me,’ faid 1; ‘we muft be 
better acquainted with one another. 

* He ftruck fire to light his pipe. 

* Have you been long in the trade ?” 

* He looked at me fteadfaftly.---, What do you mean by that ?* 

‘ Has this been often bloody ?’---I drew the knife from his belt. 

* Who are you?’ faid he, in a terrible voice, and laid his pipe 
aide. 

«A murderer, like yourfelf ?--- but, 2s yet, only a beginner.* 

« The man looked fternly at me, then took up his pipe again. 

«* You do not live here?’ faid he, at laft, 

«* Three miles from this, the keeper of the Sun in L 
have ever heard of me.” 

¢ The man fprang up, like one deprived of his fenfes, 

© The decer-itealer, Wolt?’ cried he, hattily. 

*¢ The fame !”” 

© Welcome comrade! welcome! cried he, and fhook me heartily by 
the hand ‘ That is excellent that I have you at laft, landlord ! Year 
and day I have been thinking how to get you. I know you very well, 
I have been told of ali that has happened. I have long reckened on 
you.” 
~ © Reckoned on me! for what then ?” 

‘ The whole country rings of you; you have been perfecuted by 
juftice, Wolf; you have been ruined ; the manner in which they have 
treated you is finful.’ : 

‘The man grew warm---‘ becaufe you fhot a couple of wild boars 
which the Prince feeds on our fields and meadows, they have for years 
dragged you about the work-houfe and the fortrefs; they have robbed 
you of your houte and livelihood ; they have réduced you to beggary. 
Is it come to this, brother, that man is to be valued no higher than 
a hare? are we not better than the beatts of the ficid? and a fellow 
like you could endure this ? 

** Could I help it ?”’ | 

¢ That we thall fee. But tell me where do you come from now, and 
what are your intentions?” 


» if you 





* L related to him my whole hiftory. The man, without waiting. 
until I had finifhed, {prang up me aie impatience, and drew me 
after him. ‘ Come brother landlord,’ {aid he, ‘ now you are mine, 
now [ have got you where I wanted you. I shall gain honour by you, 
Follow me.” 

* Where will you lead me ?" 

‘ Don’t afk queitions. Follow ;* he then dragged me forcibly after 
im. 

‘ We had proceeded near a mile, the foreft became more and more 
uneven, impervious and entangled: neither of us {poke a fingle word 
until at lait the whittle of my conduétor roufed me from my reveries, 
I caft my eyes around me, we ftood on the craggy precipice of a rock 
which detcended into a deep cleft. A fecond whittle an{wered from 
the inmolt womb of the rock, and a ladder, as of itfelf, flowly arofe 
out of the hollow. My leader defcended firft, defiring me to wait anti! 
he fhould return, ‘ I mutt chain the dog,’ added he,’ you are a ftran- 
ger here, the beait would tear you to pieces,’ With that he went. 

* Now I ftood alone on the brink of the abyfs, and I knew very well 
that I wasalone. The imprudence of my guide had not efcaped m 
notice ; a moment's refolution, to have drawn up the ladder, I was 
fate, and my flight fccured. I mutt confefs, I was confcious of this, 
I looked down into the guilt, which was now ready to receive me, it 
gave me a dark idea of the abyis of hell, from which therecan be no 
hope of falvation. I began to tremble at the path I was now going to 
tread ; a fpeedy flight only could fave me. I refolved on this flight ; 
already I ftretched out my arm to lay hold of the ladder, but at once 
it thundered in my ars, it founded on every fide like the {coffing 
laughter of hell: ‘* What has a murderer to rifk ;** and my arm fell 
powerlefs to my fide. My {core of iniquity was full; the time for re- 
pentance was no more; the murder | had committed lay towered up 
behind me like a rock, and barred my return forever. At the fame 
time my condudtor again appeared, and intimated to me that I might 
come down, Now I had no longer an alternative, I defcended. 

** We had proceeded a few fteps under the cleft, when the bottom 
extended itielf, and difcovered feveral huts. In the midft of theie, a 
round green opened to the view, on which feveral people, eighteen or 
twenty in number, had laid themfelves around a coal fire. ‘ Here 
comrades,’ {aid my leader, and prefented me in the midft of the circle 
‘ our landlord of the Sun ; bid him welcome.’ 

* Landlord of the fun,’ cried all at the fame time, and every one 
darted up, and prefled round me, men and women. Shall I contefs it 
the joy was undiffembled and fincere ; confidence even regard, was ap- 
parent in every face. One fqueezed my hand, another familiarly took 
hold of me by the coat. 

*¢ The whole fcene was as the meeting with an old acquaintance, 
who is dear tous. My arrival had interrupted the feat which was 
ju going to begin. They immediately recommenced it, and invited 
me to drink to the welcome. Venilon of every fort was their meal, 
and the flaik, with wine, circulated freely from neighbour to neigh- 
bour. Good living and harmony {feemed to infpire the whole band, 
and every one vied to expreis his joy at my arrival, in a manner more 
licentious than his neighbour. 

‘ They had feated me betwixt two women, which was the place of 
honor at table. J expected to find them the refute of the fex, but how 
great was my aftonifhment, on difcovering amongf this abandoned 
crew the moft beautitul female forms which ever my eyes had jeen. 
Margaret, the elder and more beautiful of the two, aflumed the title 
of maid, and could fcarce have attained her five and twentieth year ; 
fhe talked ina very licentious manner, and what her tongue conceal- 
ed, her geftures fully exprefied, Maria, the younger, was married, 
but had eloped from a hufband who had ufed her ill, She was more 
delicate, but looked rather pale and fickly, and dazzled lefs than her 
neighbour. Both thefe women contended with one another to enflame 
my defires ; the beauteous Margaret endeavoured to obviate my referve 
with her licentious jeits, but the was altogether my averfiony and the 
bafhful Maria had captivated my heart forever. 

‘ You fee, brother landlord,’ began the man who had brought me 
here, ‘ you fee on what footing we Five here with one another, and 
every day isthe fame. If you can therefore refolve to find our man- 
ner of living agreeable, become one of us, and be our leader, | Hither- 
to [ have filled that honourable ftation, but I will yield the place to 
you. Do you agree comrades ?* 

‘ A joytul yes was iflued from each throat. 

* My determination coft me but little. ‘ Ill tay with you, come 
rades,’ callgd I in a loud and refolute tone of voice, as 1 ttepped inta 
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| ‘af ' i * called I again, ¢ on 
he mid&t of the gang- ** I'll ftay with you,’ called I again, 
condition that im will relinquith to me my pretty neigbour.’ All 
confented to grant my defire ; and I became the captaim of a band of 


robbers.’ 





(To be continued.) 





FIRE SIDE LECTURE ON MATRIMONY. , 


By S..S. Swuitru, Esq. 
- Ob, thou sweet passion, whose blest charm connects 
In heaven's own ties the firong and feebler fex, 
Shed thy soft empire o'er the willing mind, 
Exalt, adorn, and purify mankind. 


HUMPHREYS. 


It would upon a tranfient view of the fubject, appear to be a very 
fuperfluous labor, a work of entire fuperoragation, to fay aught in fa- 
_ your of Wedlock, of thar biisful union of the ‘ ftrong and teebler fex," 

which ftrews the path of life with its {weetett flowers ; that partnerfhip 
in joy and forrow which doubles the firft, and alleviates the latter— 
“One would imagine that the love of fociety, the fondnefs for compan- 
ions in pain.and pleafure, which is implanted in our nature, would be 
a fufficient inducement to the formation of this tender and facred con- 
nexion ; but when we look around us we fee on all fides comparatively 
ufelefs beings, who.are pafling along through time in cheerlefs fingle- 
nefs—It was not thus in the early {ettlement of our country ;. but our 
increafe in wealth, and its concomitant fufferings, has occafioned this 
deplorable deviation, front the wiie conduct of our fathers.—By luxu- 
ry I mean indulgence in things which, do not effentially contri- 
bute to the happine(s of life. ‘Too many of the young men of the pre- 
fent day, are unwilling to marry until they have accumulated a fufiici- 
ent ftock of the good things of this world, to enable them not only to 
live agreeably, but elegantly ; they are not fatisfied with comfort, they 
muft have gentility : this 1s not very quickly atchieved, our detires 


keep pace with our acquifitions ; the higher we afcend the mount of 


affluence, the tarther we fee into the region of fortuitous gratification : 
the faireft portion of our days is confumed in making provifion for unre- 
al wants, and when we have in this manner, ran more.than half our race 
to the grave, we are little difpofed to undertake the cares of 2 tamily.s 
But allowing this anxiety to add houfe to houfe, and field to field, 
to be proper and commendable, a wife prudently chofen, inftead ot 
being an obftacle to the progrefs of any, would greatly further the ad- 
vancement in the way to wealth. Are you a trade(man? A wife will 
be an additional inducement to diligence in your calling, and the dili- 
gent hand maketh rich ; you will have fewer temptations to {pend your 
earnings foolifhly, and the time which might otherwife be idly {quan- 
dered, and which is more valuable than money, will be agreeably paf- 
fed in her fociety. Are you a farmer? Get married ; a wite is cheap- 
er than a houfe-keeper ; her induftry will affift you many ways, and 
your children will {oon thare and lighten your labour, 

** Caled arofe in the morning while the Heavens were yet glittering 
with ftars; he faddled hie afs and took the way to the city. Wealth, {aid 
Caled, as he journeyed, is the grand object which all are eagerly pur- 
fuing; doubtlefs then, it mult confer happinefs. In the great city, 
I as well as others may poflibly amis treafure ; then will I exchange 
my afs for a camel, this ruftic habit for filken garments, and take to 
myfelf a wife of the daughters-of affluence ; then thall pleafure delight 
the foul of Caled, and his moments fly on the wings of rapture—Thus 
faid Caled, as he drew near the habitation of the venerable Hafaz— 
Whither my fon, faid Hafaz, art thou wandering, and why do I ‘ee 
the clouds of difcontent hang lowering on thy brow ? Scekeft thou 
wealth in the haunts of the multitude? Alas ! hatt thou reflected how 

y few fucceed in the chafe of this imaginary good, in comparifon to the 
many who eat the bitter bread of difappointment ? But thould the fun 
of profperity guide thy paths, fhould thy flocks be numerous as the 
flocks that whiten the mountains of Corafin, and thy camels as thote 
of the great kings, would this bring Happinefs to thy dwelling > Far 
from it—She pretides not at. the feait of luxury, the repofes not in the 
halls of fplendour.—When the bloom of this life is over, when the 
darknefs of the grave is hovering around thee, then wilt thou find too 
date, that thou haft gathered thé thorns of care for the rofes of joy. 
Return then, Caled, return to the cottage by the mountain, and cul- 
tivate the fields of thy fathers.—Is not Zelinda beautiful as the morn- 

sng, her breath fweet as the odour of new blown roles, and her temper 
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mild as the moon beams piaying upon the valleys of Aranda. Take 
her to thy bo‘om—Her prefence fhall ftimulate thine induftry, and her 
{miles reward thy labour ; her activity and neatnefs fhall render thine 
abode delightful, and thy heart thall be gladdened at the fight of thine 
home. When the infirmities of age half enfeeble thy frame ; the thall 
watch over thy flumbers, and prevent thy wifhes with the afliduity of 
unabated affeétion ; her piety and faith will awaken and confirm thine 
own, and the children sek children fhall rife up and call thee blef- 
fed. 

Caled pondered on the words of Hafaz, and turned his face towards 
the cottage," 


s SWEDENBURG. 


The following anecdote refpeBing the celebrated Swedenburg is extrafed 
JSrom Thiebault’s anecdotes of Frederick the Great. 

I know not on what occafion it was, that converfing one day with 
the Queen, (of Sweden) on the fubjeé&t of the celebrated vifionary, 
Swedenburg, we exprefled a defire, particularly M. Median and my- 
felf, to-know what opinion was entertained of vim in Sweden. I on 
my part related what had been toid me refpe&ting him by chamberlain 
d’Hamon, who was ftill alive, and who had been ambaflador from 
Pruffia to Holland and France. It was that his brother-in-law, Am- 
baflador from Holland to Stockholm, having died fuddenly, a thop- 
keeper demanded of his widow the payment of a bill for fome articles of 
drapery, which the remembered having been paid. in her hufband’s life 
time,---that the widow not being able to find the receipt, had been ade 
vifed to confult with Swedenburg, who fhe was told could converie with 
the dead whenever he pleafed: that the accordingly had adopted his 
advice, though fhe did fo lefs from credulity than curiofity ; and that 
at the end of a few days Swedenburg informed her that her deceafed 
hufband had taken the thopkeeper’s receipt for the money on fuch a 
day, and fuch an hour, as he was reading an article of Bayle in his 
cabinet: that his attention being called immediately afterwards to 
fome other concern, he had put the receipt into the book to mark the 
place where he had left off, where, in fact, it was found at the page 
defcribed. 

The Queen replied, that though the was little difpofed to believe in 
fuch feeming miracles, fhe had neverthelefs been willing to put the 
power of M. Swedenburg, with whom fhe was acquainted to the proof, 
that fhe was previoufly acquainted with the anecdotes I had related, and 
it was one of thofe which had moft excited her aftonifhmentr, though fhe 
had never taken the pains to afcertain th truth of it---that M. Sweden- 
burg having come one evening to her court, fhe had taken him afide, 
and begged him to inform himielf of her deceafed brother the Prince 
Royal of Pruffia, what he had faid to her at the moment of her taking 
leave of him for the court of Stockholm. 


She added, that what he had {aid was of a nature to render it impof- 


fible that the prince could have repeated it to any one, nor had it ever 
eicaped her lips ; that fome days after Swedenburg returned, when the 
was feated at cards, and requefted fhe would grant him a private-audi- 
ence : to which fhe replied, that he might communicate what he had 
to fay before the company: but that Swedenburg ailured her he could 
not declare his errand in the prefence of witnefies ; that in confequence 
ot this intimation the Queen became agitated, gave her cards to ano- 
ther lady, and requefted M, de Shwerin, who was then prefent, when 
the related the ftory to us, to accompany her ; that they accordingly 
went together into another apartment where fhe pofted M. de Shwerin 
at the door, and advanced towards the fturtheit extremity of it with 
Swedenburg, who faid to her **« You took madam, your laft leave, 
of the Prince of Pruffia, your late and auguft brother, at Charlotten- 
burg, on fuch a day, and at fuch an hour of the afternoon. As you 
were pafling afterwards through the long gallery, in the caftle, you 
met him again. He then took you by the hand, and led you to fuch 
a window, where you could not be overheard, and then {aid to you in 
thefe words’* The Queen did not repeat the words, but protefted to 
us they were the very iame her brother had pronounced, and that the 
retained the moft perfect recollection of them. She added, that the had 
nearly fainted with the fhock the experienced, and called on M. de 
Shwerin to aniwer for the truth of what fhe had taid, who in his la- 
conic ftyle contented himfelf with faying, ‘* All you have faid, ma- 
dam, is perfectly true, at leaft as far I am concerned.’’ JI ought to 
add, that though the Oued laid great ftrefs on the truth of her recital, 
the profefled herfeif at the dame time incredulous to Swedenburg’s fup- 
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pofed conferrences with the dead. ‘* A thoufand events,”* faid fhe 
*© appear inexplicable and fupernatural to us, who know only the im- 
mediate confequences of them, and men of quick parts, who are ne- 
ver fo well pleafed as when they exhibit fomething wonderful, take ad- 
vantage of this to gain an extraordinary reputation. M. Swedenburg 
was a man of learning, and great talent in his way ; but Macnnot ima- 

ine by what means he obtained the knowledge of what could have 
fees repeated to noone. However, I have no faith in is having had a 
conference with my brother.** 


= 
A MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE. 


. . . sd 
A fingular and calamitous event, which happened in Germany, and 
which was long involved in the deepett myitery was brought to light 
fome time fince. 


The baron de ’ 
oung woman, to whom he was fondly attached. A-party of the fami- 
y Were invited to pafs fome days with them at his manfion in the coun- 

try, to celebrate this happy event.—On the evening of the marriage, 
they were amufing themielves with playing ‘‘ side aad go seck”* Du- 
ring the game, every ore had been found but the bride, and they were 


all employed in fecking her, wondering how well the had hid herielf. | 


Not being able to find her, nor obtaining any an{wer to their repeated 





» when a young man, was married to a lovely | 


» €alle, they became alarmed ; and every one, with all the fervants, was } 
“ofa in the fearch. The houle was ranfacked from the chambers to | 


“Mthe cellar. 


had gone out of the houfe, perfons were diipatched round the neigh- 
» bourhood, and on all the different roads. Nothing could be heard of her. 
Letters and every enquiry afterwards were made, to no purpofe. The 
~hufband lamented his misfortune, never married, and was always tor- 
“tured with his myfterious lofs. Afier a lapfe of more than thirty 
rs, the houfe was deflined to be tlicroughly repaired. In removing 
» the rubbith from anegle&ted garret, there was among it, a large and 
antiquated trunk ; on opening it, they found a.tkeleton with fome frag- 
ments of a female drefs ; on examination, they were recognized: to 
have been of the bridal drefs of the unfortunate lady ; and that the had 
. concealed herfelf in this trunk, which faltening with a (pring lock, the 
top had fallen, and that the had, in the firft inftance, probably fainted, 
_ sad afterwards milerably perithed. 


. A PROFITABLE BOARDER. 
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The gardens, the grounds round about, every place was | 


explored in vain. Thinking the might have been carvied off, i the | Sophia Pendleton, fecond daughter of Reubin Pendleton Efq. all of 


| 





“Some very extraordinary inflances. of abfMinance-are recerded in | 
» medical works, but. wedo not recollect any, that in all refpeéts can be | 


compared with this 


*«< Ann Moore, aged 4%, now living at Twtbury, in Staffordhiire, 


® (Eng.) has fwallowed no kind of food whatever, either folid or fluid, | 


tor the lait two years and a half. 


Her appetite began to decline about | 


feven years. ago, in contequence of wesk digeflion, and in March, 1307, | 


the paflage to her ftomach became «: 
_mit of her, fwallowing a drop ot water; from the pit of her ftomach 


»upletely topped, lo 15 not to ad- | 


, downward fhe. is a mere ikeieton, notwithftanding which her counte- | 
nance is perfectly checriul, and hes the appearance of good health. So | 


hate as*Saturday, the was vitited by the writer of this article, and was 


then in excellent dpirits and felt no pain whatever, except a flight | 


_fhooting aciois her forehead ; the has been ottered £yo00@ to viliit the 
metropolis, and ‘though poor, fhe declines Jeaving her friends and ber 
vhome.—She pever tleeps, but amufes herielf by reading all mght, and 
recejving.a valt number of vilitants, who daily flock to her hemble 
roof. Her memory is amazingly retentive, and the feels no inconve- 
»nience but from the approach ot perfons who have been drinking (pirits, 
which affeéts her much. Numerous medical men have gone from Lon- 
don to behold this wonderful phenomenon, and on examination, are 
#ully convinced, from her appearance, that no impofition whatever has 
ybeen practifed.”” 


‘An officer once relating to his friend the circumftance of his having 
fallen over alarge pig when going fulldreffed to a ball, the other im- 
amediately replied, ‘ that, my dear fellow, muft have been a dd 
sear!’ { 





_————L—— SSS ep 


A candidate for the Stage, lately applied to the manager of Drury. 
Lane Theatre for an-engagement. After he had exhibited {pecimens 
of his various talents, the following dtalogue took place between the 
manager andhim. Sir you ftutter, So did Mrs. Inchbald.---You are 
lame of a leg. So was Foote---You are knockkneed. So is Wrough. 
ton.---You have a damned ugly face. So had Wetfton---You are very 
fhert. So was Garrick.---You {quint abominably. So does Lewis.. 
You are a mere monotonous mannerift. So is Kemble---You are but 
a miferable copy of Kemble. So is Barrymore.--.You have a perpes 
tual whine. So has: Pope.---In comedy you are quite a buffoon, 
So is Jack Bannifter.---You fing as ill.as you att. * Sodoes Kelly,--. 
But you have ail thefe defects combined. $o much the more fingular. 


MARRIAGES, 


MARRInN=-, On Thuriday the 30th November, Mr. Wood High- 
tower, to the amaiable and afl accompliihed Milfs Fanny Thomas, 
beth of Nottoway county. 

On Thurfday evening the 7th ult. Mr. William Robertfon, 
Merchant, of this city, to Mifs Nancy Spotswood, of Peterfburg. 


On the rgth ult Mr. George Powell tothe agreeable Milfs 


Amherft County. 


On the gz ult. Mr. Thomas Cohen, to the amiable Mifs 
Heath. 

Lately Mr. Sanmel Hinton, merchant of Peterfburg, to Mif 
Polly Botte, of Prince-George County. 


On the 25th of November, by the Rev. Mr. Boggs, John 


| Horace Upthaw, Efq.a member of the Senate of Virginia, to the 


accomplithed and greatly admired Mifs Eliza T. Baylor, daughter of 
the late John Baylor, Eq. of New Market. 


On the 31ft ult. in Bediord County, the Rev. Daniel Kel- 


| leays to Mifs Nancy Burton, of the thid county. 








DEATIS. 


Dirp—, In the city of Wahington, onthe 29th November, 1809, 

Caleb Swan, Eig. late Paymalter General of the U, States Army. 

Lately in Northamton county, Col, Richard "W. Freear. 
Inthe death of this truly worthy man, fociety has (uftained a great 
lofs, 

At Camden, South Carolina, on Wednefday the gth ini. 
Dr. John Trent. 

In the town of Bofton, on Saturday the 8th inft. Mr. Giles 
L. Barrett, formerly of tne Theatre, aged 65. His remains wese 
re{pectiully intered by the managers of the Boiton Theatre. 

At the garrifon of New-Orleans, John T. Bentley, of the 
6th United States Regiment Infantry. 

In the fame place Keith Spencer, Efq. Navy agent. 

In the 22d year of his age. Mr. John Marfhal, commander 
of Gun Velilel, No. 20. 

On the ad inft. in the fourteenth year of her age, Mifs Har- 
riot Jones, daughter of Capt. Nathan Jones. 


On the 19 of November laft, at the feat of Samuel Mcfby 
Efq. in the county of Hanover, Mr Overton Anderfon, Merchant of 
this city, after a long and painful illne/s. 


—— 
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ODE TO SPRING. 


Come balmy {pring and bid thy. fragrant gales, 
Hygira’s bleflings on this frame beftow : _ 

And while thy fcatter’d {weets, each breath inhales, 
Let joy and peace within this bofom glow, 


And deign for me from eaftern fhades to cull, 
The flower whofe juice a heavenly calm beftows, 
Whofe neétar’d draught each aching fenfe.can lull ; 
And thed oblivion o'er the wretches woes. 


Illufive fcenes let fancy’s pencil trace, 
To charm the iilent felitary hour ; 

And flattering Hope, the fleeting moments grace, 
Wictli all her foft and fafcinating power. 

Then fhall niy lyre no more in mournful ftrains, 
Awaken echo, with the iounds of woe ,; 

Or it it till (ome plaintive notes reftrains, 
The cett in fprightlier fymphony fhall flow. 


Hafte then {weet {pring, enchantrefs ever new, 
Thy vivid tints o’er drooping nature throw: 
And while delighted thy return I view, _ 
My heart to thee, with gratitude fhall glow, 


WINTER. 


Stern winter with imperial force, 
Again her empire holds ; 

Sad defclation marks her courfe, 
A dreary fcene unfolds. 


Ne more the fky of azure bright, 
A ({plendor gives the day 

But dark‘ning clouds ob{cure the light, 
Of fummer’s cheerful ray. 


The woods and lawns and flowers no more 
Live in luxuriant bloom, 

But all th’ inclement mifts obfcure ; 
All, all is wrapp'd in gloom. 


The limpid ftream that gently flow'd, 
Meandering o’er the field. 

That oft in filver lufice glow'd; 
Is rudely naw congeal’d. 

The mild and aromatic gale, , 
Of vernal morn is fied ; 

And howling blafts our ears affail 
That fill the foul with dread. 


But nature—tho” her fweets decay, 
Her icy ftreams and fnows ; 

The ardent flame cannot allay, 
That in my bofom glows, 
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- TO INES DE GUETE. 


BY CAMOENS, 


Dear Ines, wouldét thou but believe 
A heart that knows not to deceive, 

. (Alas nor longer free ;) 

That faithful heart thould truly tell 
"The fecret charm, the tender {pell, 
That, bound me frit to thee, 
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Tis not, that cradled in thine eyes 
The baby Love for ever lies 
On couches dipp'd in dew ; 
*Tis not becaufe thofe eyes have wont 
Their-temper’d light frour Arpril’s funy. 
Erom Heaven their tints of blue | 
*Tis not that o’er.a bank of fnow 
Thy parted treffes lightly flow, 
In waves of lucid gold ; 
Nor yet becaufe the hand of grace 
Has form’d that dear enchanting face 
In beauty’s happier mould f 
It was not thefe—but from my foul, 
It was a little fmile that tole’ ~ 
The cherifh’d {weets of reft ; 
And ever fince, from dawn to night 
And night to dawn it haunts my fight 
_ In dimples gaily dreft. 
E*en now by Fancy’s eyes are feen 
The polith’d rows that break between 
Two lips that breathe of May ; 
E’en now—but oh, by Paffion taught, 
Young Fancy forms too bold a thought 
For timorous Love to fay | 


Yet, Ines—wouldit thou but believe 
A heart that knows not to deceive, 
(Alas | nor longer free ;) 
«  "“Fwould tell thee, thou canit ne’er impart, 
A fmile of thine to footh a heart’ 
More truly bound to thee} ° 


A receipt for court/bip, 
BY Owitrts 


Two or three dears, and two or three fweets j 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 

Two or three ferenades, given as a lure ; 

Two or three oaths, how much they endure ; 
Two or three meflages fent in one day ; __ 

Two or three times led out from the play ; 
Two or three foft {peeches made by th way ; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times ; * 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes : 
Two or three months keeping ftrict to thefe rules, 
Can never fail making a couple of fools.- 


EPITAPH ON A HERMIT, 
Written by a lady. 


For-years, upon a mountains brow, 

A hermit lived, —The Lord knows bow ; 

A robe of fackcloth he did wear, 

And got his food,—The Lord knows where y 
Hardthips, -and penance, were his lot, 

He often pray’d,——-The Lord knows what ; 
At laft this holy man did die, 

He left this world, Zhe Lord knows why ;: 
He’s buried in this gloomy den, 

And. he thall.rile,—The Lord knows when, 


EPIGRAM. 


Philis, cries Ned, one glance of kindnefs give, 
You know "tis only on your fimiles I live: 

You fool, replied the ever frowning Mifs, 

Were that the cale,.you had been-ftarved cre thiss ~ 
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THE GRAVE, 


BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


Tere is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
They softly lie, and fweetly sleep 
| Low in the ground. 
The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs their deep ~ OR: 
Than summer eveniny’s latest sigh, 
hat shuts the rose. 
I long to lay this painful head, 
And aching heart beneath the soil, 
To ‘slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil. 
For Mis’ry stole me at my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild ; 
I perish——O, my mother earth! 
"Take home thy child. 
- On thy dear lap these limbs reclin’d 
Shall gently moulder iato thee; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind, 
Resembling me. 
Hark! a strange sound affrights mine ear ; 
My pulse—my brain runs wild—TI rave}; 
Ah ! who art thou whose voice I hear? 
* [am the GRAVE! 
“ The Grave, that never fpake before, _ 
Hath found at length atonguc to chide ; 
O listen—I will speak no more ; 
Be silent, Pride ! 
“ Art thou a wretch of hope forlorn, 
The victim of consuming care? 
Is thy distracted conscience torn 
By fell despair ! 
*¢ Do foul misdeeds of former times, 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast? 
gAx ghosts of unforgiven crimes 
Murder thy rest. 
‘ Lash’d by the furies of the mind, 
From wrath and vengeance would’st thou flee, 
Ah ! think not, hopé not, fool, to find 
friend in me, 
‘¢. By all the terrors of the tomb, 
Beyond the powers of tongue to tell : 
By the dread secrets of the womb! 
By Death and Hell ! 
“<T charge thee Lrve !—repent and pray ; 
In dust thy infamy deplore, 
There yet is mercy—go thy way, 
And sin no more. 
* Art’thou a MOURNER ?—Hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights ? 
Endearing diys forever flown, 
And tranquil nights ? 
O tive !~and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past : 
Rely on Heav’n’s unchanging will 
For peace at last. 
Art thon a Wanderer ;—Hast thou seen 
O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark ? 
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“ Tho’ long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam, 
Live.!—thou shalt reach a shelt’ring port, 

A quiet home. 
“ To Friendship didst thou truft thy fame ? 
And was thy friend a deadly foe, 
Who stole into breast to aim 
A surer blow ? 
“ Live ! and repine not o’er his loss, 
A loss not worthy to be told ; 
Tho hast mistaken sordid dross 
For purest gold. 
“ Go, seek that treasure, seldom found, 
Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 
And sooth the bosom’s deepest wound, 
With heavenly balm, 
“In Woman hast thou plac’d thy bliss, 
And did the fair ene faithless prove ? 
Hath she betray’d thee with a kis, 
And sold thy love ? 
“ Live} ’twas a false bewild’ring fre | 
Too often love’s insidious dart 
Thrills the fond soul with sweet desire, 
But dills the bears. 
“‘A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 
A brighter maiden’s virtuous charms ! 
Blest thou shalt be, supremely blest, 
In beauty’s arms. 
s_Whate’er thy lot—whoe’er thou be— 
Confess thy folly, kiss the rod, 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of God. 
‘© A bruised reed he will not break ; 
Afflictions all his children feel : 
He wound’s them for his mercy’s sake, 
He wounds to heal, 
‘“« Humbled beneath his mighty band 
Prostrate, his Providence adore ; 
Tis done {arise ! he bids thee stand, 
To fall no more. 
“ Now, trav’ler in the vale of tears, 
To realins of everlasting light 
Through time’s dark wilderness of years 
Pursue thy flight. 
“ There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found : 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 
“ The sour, of origin divine, 
Hees glorious image, freed from clay, 
In Heav’ns eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day ! 
‘© The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The sou., immortal as its Sire, 
SHALL NEVER DIE” 
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